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¢ PAN AMERICA AND ITS CHILDREN - 


The Pan American Union and Child Welfare in the Americas 
By L. S. Rows 
Director General, Pan American Union 


i- of the most vital problems confronting 
any nation at any time is the preservation 
of its children and its youth. The nations of 
the Americas, which during recent years have 
been drawing ever closer together in the for- 
mulation of policies of continental cooperation 
and solidarity, have found in child welfare a 
fertile field for mutual interchange of experi- 
ence and ideas. All the Republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere are facing serious problems in 
the matter of the health, protection, education, 
and general welfare of their infants, children, 
and young people, and all of them clearly per- 
ceive the necessity of seeking the best and most 
practicable solutions to these urgent problems. 
A good many years have passed since the 
idea of closer cooperation and exchange of 
thought and points of view among the Ameri- 
can Republics on the tremendously significant 
subject of child welfare first began to take 
concrete form. The First Pan American Child 
Congress, which met at Buenos Aires in 1916 
during the centennial year of Argentine inde- 
pendence, had its inception in the minds of 
certain socially minded citizens of Argentina. 
The response to the invitations to that initial 
movement toward inter-American cooperation 
in so momentous a phase of national and in- 
ternational life demonstrated the keen interest 
and desire of all the American nations to con- 
sult and confer in that important work. 
During the quarter of a century which has 
elapsed since that First Pan American Child 
Congress met six more such congresses have 
assembled in various Latin American Repub- 
lics, to which a majority of the countries, 
members of the Pan American Union, have sent 


delegates. These have included leaders in 
public health and social work, like Katharine 
F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
physicians, lawyers, and educators, and have 
represented the most advanced and broad- 
minded thought and activity in the child-wel- 
fare work of their respective countries. 

The successive congresses have deliberated 
upon a broadening scope of subject material, 
and numerous papers have been presented 
touching upon medicine (particularly pediat- 
rics), public health, education, sociology, psy- 
chology, legislation, and related topics. The 
discussions which followed the reading of these 
papers and the resolutions adopted by the con- 
gresses have marked definite steps along the 
road leading toward the development of true 
American ideals for the welfare of the children 
of this continent. 

This great movement toward concerted inter- 
American action in child-welfare work has 
been accorded the whole-hearted support of the 
Pan American Union. In its role as a clearing 
house of inter-American cooperation and good 
will the Pan American Union has disseminated 
among the nations of this hemisphere current 
and pertinent information concerning child- 
welfare activities in the Americas. 

Through the medium of the monthly Bulle- 
tin of the Pan American Union, printed in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, the Union 
has published full acounts of the programs, 
deliberations, and results of the seven Pan 
American Child Congresses. Frequently spe- 
cial items on maternal and child health, in- 
fant mortality, children’s homes and institu- 
tions, day nurseries and nursery schools, child- 
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study and research centers, education, juvenile 
courts, and kindred subjects have appeared in 
the Bulletin and, as a result of its wide distri- 
bution throughout the United States and Latin 
America, have thus been made available to li- 
braries, schools, research organizations, stu- 
dents, child-welfare workers, and the general 
reading public. A careful effort is made to 
keep constantly abreast of social legislation in 
the American republics, and legislative action 
pertaining to any aspect of child welfare is 
summarized for the benefit of readers of the 
Bulletin. 

In addition to the material mentioned the 
Pan American Union over a period of 10 years 
(1925-84, inclusive) published in both Spanish 
and Portuguese a series of booklets on public 
health and social welfare, in which the prob- 
lems of child welfare were given due attention. 
In the thirty-odd booklets which related espe- 
cially to that subject every variety of topic 
was included, running the gamut from studies 
on prenatal care, infant mortality, and the 
problems of illegitimacy to matters such as 
nurses in rural schools, children’s homes, reform- 
atories, and the delinquency of minors. The 
authors of the booklets included eminent men 


and women of the United States and Latin 
America, all of whom rank as experts in their 
respective fields and whose works may be re- 
garded as both scholarly and authoritative. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Pan Ameri- 
can Union has been for many years and is 
continuing to be an active agent in the pub- 
lication and distribution of research studies 
and current information on child-welfare 
problems and activities throughout the 
Americas. 

Because of the increasing significance of 
labor and social-welfare problems in general, 
as viewed from the standpoint of inter-Ameri- 
can relationships, a new Division of Labor and 
Social Information was recently established 
in the Pan American Union, which is to serve 
as a center of information on all such matters 
in the American Republics. Child welfare, of 
course, comes within the compass of activity of 
this new division, and it is anticipated that in 
the future the Pan American Union will be 
able to offer an even broader and more compre- 
hensive service to its member countries and to 
all who come to it for information concerning 
work, legislation, and progress in the welfare 
of the children of the American continent. 


Progress in Pan American Child—Welfare Work 


By Karuarine F. Lenroor 
Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


The history of organized Pan American 
work for the improvement of the health and 
welfare of children covers a period of nearly 
a quarter of a century. The First Pan Ameri- 
can Child Congress was held in Buenos Aires 
in 1916, and the International American In- 
stitute for the Protection of Childhood was 
established in Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1927. 
The Institute was organized in accordance with 
plans drawn up by the Pan American Child 
Congresses, because of the realization that a 
continuing inter-American agency for promot- 
ing the interests of children was vitally needed. 

The First Pan American Child Congress was 
held in the period of the pioneer in public 
child-welfare services. The United States 


Children’s Bureau was only 4 years old. Its 
first Chief, Julia C. Lathrop, took a keen and 
active interest in the preparation for the Con- 
gress and in its deliberations. Specialized 
training for social work or for public health 
was then unknown in most American countries 
and was in its infancy in the remainder. 
Travel between the continents of North 
America and South America was extremely 
limited, and the traveler in Latin American 
countries encountered many difficulties. The 
Panama Canal had been open for only 1 year. 
Airplane lines had not been developed; auto- 
mobiles were ‘still few and expensive. Good 
roads outside the areas immediately surround- 
ing the large cities were almost unknown in 
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many countries, and in no country had they 
been developed to anything like their present 
extent. 

In the field of health the birth or death of a 
baby as a rule was not regarded as the concern 
of anyone outside the immediate family. In 
many American countries, and in large parts 
of all these countries, the child victims of 
social conditions producing problems such as 
desertion, neglect, orphanage, cruelty, delin- 
quency either went uncared for or received the 
protection of asylums and orphanages con- 
ducted for the most part on the basis of cen- 
tury-old principles of administration. 

In certain of the American countries there 
had been a period of 20 or 30 years which 
might be characterized as a period of social 
discovery, when the conscience of the citizen 
was troubled and he was impelled to remedial 
action to correct the conditions which were be- 
ing revealed by social surveys and by the ex- 
perience of the pioneer social and health 
workers. Legislation was being enacted in the 
United States providing for juvenile courts, 
mothers’ pensions, regulation of child labor, 
children’s codes, and other methods of legal 
and social protection. In some of the Latin 
American countries, likewise, there was in- 
terest in experience in Europe and in this hem- 
isphere leading to more adequate recognition 
of the responsibility of society for the protec- 
tion and development of its future citizens. 


Gains Maps SINcE THE First Pan AMERICAN 
Cuitp ConGREss 


The gains that have been made since 1916 
undoubtedly constitute a great tribute to the 
effectiveness, stimulation, and inspiration of 
the Pan American Child Congresses. The in- 
fluence of these congresses has been reinforced 
by world-wide movements, such as the work 
of the Advisory Committee on Social Ques- 
tions of the League of Nations and of many 
international organizations and associations, 
and by the spread of ideas and experience 
through informal groups and individuals. 

Adoption of international declarations of 
the rights of childhood, such as the Declara- 
tion of Geneva of 1923, was followed by na- 


tional declarations and by the enactment of 
children’s codes or of provisions in national 
constitutions, or both, expressing the duty of 
the State toward children, and prescribing 
various child-welfare measures. Among the 
countries enacting children’s codes or incor- 
porating special child-welfare provisions in 
their constitutions were Bolivia, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Legislation establishing national official agen- 
cies for the coordination of child welfare and 
the administration of child-welfare services has 
been adopted in recent years in many coun- 
tries, including Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, Nicar- 
agua, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Plans 
for such legislation are being made in other 
countries. 

Of vital importance to child-welfare work is 
the social-insurance legislation which has been 
adopted in many Latin American countries and 
in the United States. Social-insurance laws 
have been in existence in Chile since 1924, in 
Ecuador since 1935, and in Peru since 1936. In 
Bolivia the Labor Code of 1939 provides for the 
introduction of social insurance; and bills have 
been introduced in several other countries. Ma- 
ternity insurance, in the absence of general 
social insurance, for women employed in indus- 
trial and commercial establishments, was intro- 
duced in Argentina and Cuba by laws of 1934, 
which became operative about 2 years later. 
Health work for mothers and children is carried 
on more or less extensively in all American 
countries, though frequently little is done out- 
side the large cities. Several countries, includ- 
ing Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, have 
established national nutrition services. Low- 
priced restaurants, which include in their ac- 
tivities nutrition education, are operated by 
public authorities in the capital and other cities 
in Chile, Mexico, Peru, and Uruguay. 

Administration of school-attendance and 
child-labor laws has been strengthened by re- 
cent legislation in several countries, including 
Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador, Mexico, and Uru- 
guay, or in certain States or Provinces of these 
countries. Adoption laws have been liberalized 
in a number of countries. Juvenile courts have 
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been established. Legislation for the protec- 
tion of the illegitimate child has been enacted. 

National conferences on child welfare have 
been held in a number of countries. Schools 
for training public-health workers and social 
workers have been established. 

It is evident that the American Republics are 
more actively concerned than ever before with 
he development of sound programs of public 
health and social welfare, with special emphasis 
on the mother and child. To these develop- 
ments great contributions have been made not 
only by the Pan American Child Congresses 
and the International American Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood, but also by the 
Pan American Sanitary Conferences, the Pan 
American Red Cross Conferences, and the 
efforts of many private organizations and in- 
dividuals. The number of visitors to the 
United States from Latin American countries 
has increased markedly in the past few years, 
and people from the United States increasingly 
are visiting Central and South America. 


Forore DrvELOPMENT oF INTER-AMERICAN 
SERVICES 


It is clear that the time has arrived for more 
extensive and better coordinated services to 
promote the exchange of information con- 
cerning the best methods of promoting 
the health and welfare of the children of 
the Americas. At least five types of ser- 
vices are needed. These are: (1) the train- 
ing of technical personnel for health and social 
services; (2) the preparation of popular litera- 
ture for mothers on child care and training 
and of technical material on child health and 
child welfare for students, administrators, and 
case workers; (3) the development of continu- 
ous exchange of information concerning legis- 
lation and administrative developments; (4) 
field studies made according to uniform plans 
in more than one country to establish a broad 
basis of factual material for development of 
national programs and for cooperative action 
in dealing with problems that transcend na- 
tional boundaries ; (5) consultation and advisory 
service concerning the organization and ad- 
ministration of programs of child health and 


child protection. Planning is also needed for 
the organization and work of child congresses 
and for carrying out mandates of these con- 
gresses. 

Training of personnel_—The present situa- 
tion offers clear indication of the need for 
inter-American planning and development for 
the training of personnel. Training schools 
tor public health and social work exist as yet in 
only a few American countries. The first 
school of social work in a Latin American 
country was established in Chile in 1925, and 
there are now schools and courses in Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and 
certain other countries. Puerto Rico for a 
number of years has encouraged students to 
come to continental United States for technical 
training and has also provided courses in social 
work in the University of Puerto Rico. 
Puerto Rican workers are now in demand in 
other countries. Panama is an example of a 
country which has developed an excellent train- 
ing school for nurses. Graduates of this school 
are in demand in neighboring countries. It 
will not be possible for every country to de- 
velop in the near future either a training 
school for public-health work or a school of 
social work. It might be possible, however, 
to develop cooperative plans on a regional 
basis. 

Publications.—There is every reason for the 
Spanish-speaking countries to cooperate in the 
development of translation and publication 
service. For regions with like conditions mod- 
ifications of standard literature could be made 
to meet local needs. Material for visual in- 
struction, such as motion pictures, could be 
developed in the same way. The Bulletin of 
the International American Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood makes available tech- 
nical material for students, administrators, and 
workers, and the Pan American Union pub- 
lishes booklets, articles, and notes on various 
phases of child welfare. Popular material for 
parents and additional technical material are 
urgently needed. 

Legislation—A considerable amount of in- 
formation with reference to legislation is now 
made available through the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union and the Bulletin. of the 
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International American Institute, and also 
through the Social Questions Section of the 
League of Nations and the International Labor 
Office. Valuable comparative studies have been 
made with respect to certain subjects, for ex- 
ample, the study of juvenile courts in Euro- 
pean and American countries by Dr. Carlos 
de Arenaza of Argentina. 

Field studies—Recognition of the need for 
inter-American studies has been expressed in 
the enthusiastic cooperation afforded the 
Health Organization of the League of Nations, 
some years ago, in its studies of infant mor- 
tality in South American countries, and the 
proposal adopted last year by the International 
American Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood to extend its action through offering to 
two countries service in making a study of 
some problems, such as infant mortality, in 
collaboration with the health authorities of 
each country. Comparative studies of methods 
of training social and health workers, admin- 
istration of maternal and child health and 
welfare services, development of foster-home 
care of dependent children, care of delinquent 
children, and other subjects would be most 
helpful and should be carried on in full recog- 
nition of similar services afforded by the Social 
Questions Section of the League of Nations 
and without duplicating such services. 

Organization and administration of child- 
health and child-welfare programs.—Advisory 
and consultation service to countries newly un- 
dertaking child-health and child-welfare pro- 
grams by representatives of countries where 
they have been well established would be most 
helpful. Opportunities might be extended for 
visits of responsible administrators to coun- 
tries where the work has been developed over 
a considerable period. Such opportunities are 
now available to a limited extent and on an 
informal basis, but provision for extension of 
this type of service is urgently needed. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Most of the services that have been outlined 
were envisioned by the persons who first pro- 
posed the establishment of the International 
American Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood, at the Second Pan American Child Con- 


gress in 1919. The functions of the Institute 
are described more specifically in section 3 of 
its constitution, as follows: 

(a) To collect regularly publications, docu- 
ments, laws, decrees, and other material on the 
care and protection of the mother and child; 
(b) to make inquiries among public and pri- 
vate institutions and competent individuals 
and to publish the information obtained; (c) 
to reply to inquiries received from public 
authorities, institutions, or individuals in 
America on problems of child welfare on which 
the Institute would have sufficient information ; 
(d) to do publicity work on child welfare; (e) 
to promote the meeting of the Pan American 
Child Congresses at regular intervals and to 
publish the discussions and conclusions of 
these congresses, the reports presented, and 
other material; (f) to establish a public 
library with the publications received; (g) to 
publish quarterly, at least, a magazine which 
will be called Bulletin of the International 
American Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood. 

At each Pan American Child Congress held 
since the establishment of the Institute its 
work has been commended, and the fifth and 
seventh congresses urged governments not yet 
members of the Institute to become affiliated 
with it. Specific tasks were entrusted to it by 
the sixth and seventh congresses. On the 
whole, however, the Institute has had only a 
slight relationship to the work of the Pan 
American Child Congresses. Entire respon- 
sibility for organizing each congress and for 
deciding on the date and program rests with 
the country entertaining the congress, operat- 
ing through an organizing committee composed 
entirely of nationals of the country, appointed 
by the government. Cooperating committees 
set up in other countries have only advisory 
functions, except with reference to the par- 
ticipation of their own governments and pri- 
vate organizations. 

Since its creation it has functioned under dis- 
tinguished leadership. Its directors, the late 
Dr. Luis Morquio, succeeded in 1935 by Dr. 
Roberto Berro, have been experienced and dis- 
tinguished students, administrators, and lead- 
ers. The president of the council, Dr. Gregorio 
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Arioz Alfaro of Argentina, is one of the lead- 
ing physicians and public-health administrators 
of the Western Hemisphere. Other outstand- 
ing authorities serve the Institute as officers or 
members of the council and members of the staff. 

The Institute has operated under financial 
difficulties because of the failure of a number 
of American governments to become members 
or to pay their annual membership quotas. 
Even should all countries adhere and pay their 
full annual contributions the budget would still 
be extremely limited in view of the extent of 
territory and the breadth of subject matter 
which the Institute is designed to cover. It 
has been impossible to provide technical leader- 
ship for the major fields of study and consulta- 
tion service, or travel expenses for staff mem- 
bers who should be able to visit the various 
countries, learn at first hand the developments 
that are taking place, and influence these de- 
velopments through the breadth and richness of 
their own experience. 

A general resolution relating to the work of 
the Pan American Child Congresses was 
adopted at the Seventh International Confer- 
ence of American States, meeting in Montevideo 
in 1933. The resolution deplored the limita- 
tions placed by the meagerness of the resources 
of the Institute upon the scope of its work, ex- 
pressed great confidence in the medical and edu- 
cational work conducted by the Institute, and 
recommended that as soon as practicable the 
scope of work of the Institute be widened to in- 
clude a division of social service. The confer- 
ence recommended that when practicable the 
Institute add to the services now rendered that 
of supplying, at the request of the member coun- 
tries, consultation and advice, especially with 
reference to the organization and administra- 
tion of public institutions and agencies intended 
to care for and treat the dependent child, the 
delinquent child, and the child of exceptional 
or of deficient mentality. 


Oruer INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Eighth International Conference of 
American States, in session in Lima in Decem- 
ber 1938, recognized the importance of develop- 
ing more adequate inter-American facilities for 


the promotion of social welfare and child wel- 
fare. Resolution 83 of the final act of the con- 
ference is as follows: 


Whereas the excellent programs of social and child 
welfare of the different countries could be stimulated 
greatly by the establishment of a central informative 
and coordinating agency serving the institutions, or- 
ganizations, and individuals devoting themselves to 
such activities in the Americas, the Eighth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States recommends: 

That the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union study the feasibility of creating a social and 
child-welfare information center to promote and 
develop scientific social-welfare programs, encourage 
cooperation between the social-service schools of the 
various American countries, and assist in the or- 
ganization of Pan American social conferences or con- 
gresses. 


Another resolution, No. 105, recommends to 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union that, in determining procedure to be 
followed in order to make effective the resolu- 
tions of the International Conference of 
American States, “it avail itself of the cooper- 
ation of those organizations which may aid in 
giving effect to the afore-mentioned purposes.” 

A Division of Labor and Social Information 
was established in the Pan American Union on 
January 1, 1940. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau, with 
headquarters in Washington, has given gen- 
erous cooperation to United States committees 
and delegations participating in the work of 
the Pan American Child Congresses. The 
Bureau, and the Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ferences organized by the Bureau, have given 
great impetus to the development of public- 
health work in Latin America, which owes 
much to assistance given over a long period 
by the United States Public Health Service. 

It is apparent that the resources now avail- 
able through international and inter-American 
organizations and the possibility of coordinat- 
ing and expanding these resources should re- 
ceive very careful study. Provision should be 
made through both governmental and private 
action in the various countries for strengthen- 
ing inter-American activities directed toward 
improvement in the opportunities for health, 
education, and social protection afforded the 
children of every American Nation. 
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The Work of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau in Relation 


to Child Welfare 


By Hueu S. Cummine 


Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service (Retired) 
Director, Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


Before taking up specifically the subject mat- 
ter of this paper, it may not be amiss to state 
the scope, duties, activities, and accomplish- 
ments of the organization of which I have 
been director since 1920. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau is the 
oldest of the great international health bodies, 
having come into existence several years before 
the International Office of Public Hygiene of 
Paris and two decades before the Health Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations. Let me here 
invite attention to the fact that, while the two 
organizations named have performed work of 
the highest value, neither of them has been 
able to enlist in its membership all the coun- 
tries included in its field of activities. On the 
contrary the Pan American Sanitary Bureau is 
actively supported by all the American Repub- 
lics, and all of them share in its work and 
achievements. Perhaps the best evidence of 
its effectiveness is the increase in its mainte- 
nance funds approved in various Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Conferences and especially at the 
seventh (1924) and the tenth (1938). 

An independent official public-health organi- 
zation, the Bureau was created by the Second 
International American Conference (1901-2), 
organized by the First Pan American Sanitary 
Conference (1902), and reorganized by the 
sixth (1920) and successive conferences. It is 
governed by a directing council elected, to- 
gether with the director, at each Pan American 
Sanitary Conference and supported by annual 
quotas contributed pro rata by all the Ameri- 
can Republics. On this council all the Re- 
publics are represented in rotation. 

For nearly two decades the Bureau itself was 
more or less a paper organization, showing 
but few signs of life between conferences. I 
might perhaps be excused for indulging in a 
modicum of personal gratification at the 
thought that the most active and useful period 


in the life of the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau began after the sixth conference, when the 
powers and scope of the Bureau were enlarged 
coincident with an increase in appropriations, 
and a closer cooperation was established among 
all the American Republics following the 
European war, at which time (1920) I was 
elected director. The usefulness of the Bureau 
became even more marked after 1928. 

Under the provisions of the Pan American 
Sanitary Code (1924), the Bureau has gradu- 
ally become the center of coordination and in- 
formation in the field of public health for all 
the American Republics. It also acts as a 
consulting body at the request of national 
health authorities, carries on epidemiological 
and scientific studies, and publishes a monthly 
bulletin, with a circulation of more than 9,000, 
as well as other educational and informative 
material. 

The original raison d’étre of the Bureau was 
standardization of quarantine procedure. This 
was to be expected at a time when memories of 
the last epidemic of cholera were still fresh in 
the minds of the people; when yellow fever 
still ravaged periodically both the countries 
south of the Rio Grande and our own Southern 
States; when plague had just been introduced 
in the Western Hemisphere; when the benefits 
of smallpox vaccination still failed to reach 
hundreds of thousands; and when the cause of 
typhus fever remained unknown. 

As each of these scourges was gradually 
brought under control, as public-health organi- 
zation began to get better rooted and expanded 
from mere defense against epidemics to actual 
and constant prevention work, demands were 
made to furnish advice on many different sub- 
jects, all of them resulting from the develop- 
ment and growth of health activities through- 
out Latin America which, in its turn, the Bu- 
reau was also helping to expand and organize 
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on a solid basis. Article 56 of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Code grants full powers in this 
direction. While primarily interested in the 
prevention of the international spread of com- 
municable diseases, the Bureau must also 
naturally concern itself with the maintenance 
and improvement of the health of the people of 
the 21 American Republics. 

Problems such as infant mortality and child 
welfare could not fail to receive attention and 
led health authorities and physicians in Latin 
America as elsewhere to an earnest and 
careful consideration of the various factors in- 
volved. Much of this development must be 
traced to the example furnished by the United 
States. The movement which began with the 
creation of a child-hygiene bureau in the New 
York City Department of Health, the White 
House Conference of 1909, and the organization 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau in 1912 was 
followed everywhere with interest and ap- 
proval. A share in this accomplishment also 
belongs to the Pan American Child Con- 
gresses, which had their inception in 1916 and 
have been held since in various capital cities 
in Latin America, 

An awakened interest in maternal and child 
welfare was also reflected in resolutions 
adopted in all the Pan American Sanitary 
Conferences held since 1920, as a few refer- 
ences will show: 

The sixth conference (1920) recommended compul- 
sory teaching of hygiene and disease prevention in 
schools, preferably through objective methods. 

The seventh conference (1924) emphasized the 


same point of school education and protection of 
childhood. 

The eighth conference (1927) urged all governments 
to give special attention to school hygiene. 

The ninth conference (1934) recommended early re- 
porting of pregnancy ; intensification of the campaign 
against infant mortality, especially in rural districts; 
organization of parents’ associations to coordinate pub- 
lic and private action for the benefit of children of pre- 
school age; better coordination of school hygiene work 
with other welfare services so that there should be no 
lapse in measures aiming to safeguard children at 
various ages; and, finally, improvement of school 
medical services. 

The tenth conference (1938) commended the govern- 
ments that had already enacted laws on maternal wel- 
fare and reemphasized the need for compulsory re- 
porting of pregnancy and adequate training and super- 
vision of midwives, especially in rural districts. 


The Pan American Conferences of National 
Directors of Health have also shown their in- 
terest in this vital problem. The first (1926) 
recommended intensification in all countries of 
child-welfare campaigns from the triple aspect 
of environment, eugenics, and homiculture, as 
well as carrying on studies of infant morbidity 
and mortality. The second (1931) stressed the 
importance of adequate protection of mothers 
and children in sparsely settled regions and the 
establishment of properly organized and main- 
tained divisions of child and maternal hygiene 
in all countries. The third (1936) advised the 
extension of free maternity centers, more atten- 
tion to infant feeding, supervision of wet 
nurses, and the establishment of breast-milk 
stations. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau has not 
failed to act in accordance with the express or 
implied instructions contained in these resolu- 
tions. Definite evidence to this effect may be 
found in the following activities: 


Cooperation with national and local health authori- 
ties. 

Periodic publication in its Bulletin of reviews and 
surveys of advances in the maternal and child-welfare 
fields. (See, for instance, the issues for June 1939 and 
April 1940.) 

Reply to inquiries such as these, which embrace only 
part of those handled last year: Premarital examina- 
tions, regulations for children’s hospitals, birth control, 
vaccination against diphtheria, sex education, school 
ventilation, eugenic sterilization, eugenic institutions, 
child-health traveling units, accounts of child-welfare 
work in different countries, organization of breast-milk 
centers, equipment for lying-in hospitals. 

Publication of papers in the Bulletin, including in 
recent months these subjects: A plan for protection of 
the health of mothers and children, model certificates 
for registration of birth and fetal deaths, tuberculosis 
and pregnancy, preventoria for lepers’ children, health 
education for children, medical care of preschool chil- 
dren, hygiene of school buildings, dental hygiene in 
schools. 

The following reprints, which include only papers 
of a decidedly general nature, and which are avail- 
able for distribution in Spanish, give an idea of the 
ground covered: Prenatal hygiene; infant hygiene; 
rules for child hygiene; preschool hygiene; rights of 
children, including charters put forward in different 
countries; natality and infant and maternal mortal- 
ity in the Americas; childhood type of tuberculosis; 
children’s health (review of proceedings of the White 
House Conference in 1930) ; care of the mother ; com- 
pulsory reporting of pregnancy ; community preschool 
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health measures; immunization of the newborn with 
BCG; school ventilation; infant mortality in El Sal- 
vador; child-hygiene centers; diagnosis of poliomy- 
elitis; model death, live-birth, and stillbirth certifi- 
cates, 

Periodic compilations and analyses have also been 
made for the first time of statistics on natality, in- 
fant mortality, stillbirths, and maternal mortality 
for all the American Republics. (See Publications 30, 
107, and 142.) Similar studies have been made of 
children’s diseases, such as diphtheria, measles, pol- 
iomyelitis, and so forth. 

Finally, a review of child-welfare work and institu- 
tions in the Americas was published in March 1936 
(see Publication 107) and brought to date in one of 
the reports to the Tenth Pan American Sanitary 
Conference. 


This account has merely touched salient 
points dealing specifically with child welfare. 
The Bureau is constantly doing work and pub- 
lishing material on subjects which are closely 


related, such as milk, nutrition, venereal dis- 
ease, and so forth. In fact, all its manifold 
activities bear more or less directly on mater- 
nal and child welfare. There is hardly any 
basic health work—in water supplies, sewage 
disposal, disease prevention — accomplished 
anywhere which can fail to influence infant 
morbidity and mortality for the better. 

The most telling as well as permanent con- 
tribution which the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau has made and is making toward safe- 
guarding the health of mothers and children 
consists in its effort to cooperate in developing 
in all parts of America an effective health or- 
ganization fully equipped to offer to the entire 
community, including, of course, in the first 
place, mothers and children, the protection 
which is essential for an orderly existence and 
harmonious development of society as a whole. 


International American Institute for the Protection 


of Childhood’ 


By Roserto Brrro 


Director of the Institute, Montevideo, Uruguay 


Among the important proposals made at the 
Pan American Child Congress held in Monte- 
video in 1919 was one by Dr. Luis Morquio, ap- 
proved unanimously, for the establishment 
and maintenance by the various countries of 
America of a center for the investigation, 
study, and coordination of all child-welfare 
problems, so that the activities of any country 
might be known and understood in all the 
sister Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
Subsequent congresses, held in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, and Santiago, Chile, passed similar 
resolutions, and the International American 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood was 
established in Montevideo in June 1927 under 
the direction of Dr. Morquio, with the aid of 
the Government of Uruguay, which, in 
acknowledgment of the honor of being host to 
the Institute, offered the money necessary for 
its establishment. 


1 Translated from the Spanish. 
221752—40——-2 


Since then the Bulletin of the International 
American Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood has appeared quarterly without interrup- 
tion. The 52 numbers that appeared from July 
1927 to April 1940 contained 10,000 pages. 
The Bulletin has published articles by pedia- 
tricians, educators, sociologists, jurists, and 
other persons in Pan America who are keenly 
interested in child welfare. The child-welfare 
movement has been gradually increasing in im- 
portance until it has become a matter of social 
concern affecting the future of the States. 
Authoritative commentators have treated spe- 
cial subjects relating to child welfare in general 
articles containing information on the particu- 
lar subject in the entire continent. The inter- 
est in this publication, the most important and 
complete of its kind in the world, has been in- 
creasing, and requests are received constantly 
from American students who are interested in 
receiving it regularly and acquiring the back 
numbers. 
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After the death in 1935 of Professor Mor- 
quio the undersigned was appointed as his suc- 
cessor by the International Council on the sug- 
gestion of its president and delegate from Ar- 
gentina, Professor Gregorio Arfoz Alfaro. I 
have concentrated all my efforts on the con- 
tinuation and the greatest possible improve- 
ment of this important publication; in this 
work I have had the cooperation, as chief of 
the Institute, of Professor Emilio Fournié, 
who had been helpful to Professor Morquio 
from the first. 

The importance of the general articles on 
certain subjects concerning all American Re- 
publics, which every day become closer to one 
another, has been recognized; and now we are 
planning to publish in each number of the 
Bulletin an article in which some subject of 
general interest is discussed in the light of the 
differences of climate, environment, and the 
various social and economic organizations of 
the 21 countries comprising the Pan American 
Union. 

In accordance with this proposal, Dr. Alfaro, 
president of the International Council since 
the day of the establishment of the Institute, 
suggested that we offer to some of the sister 
countries the collaboration of the Institute for 
the study of local child-welfare problems by 
sending at our expense a specialist who would 
collaborate with the public-health authorities 
in making the study. In May and June Dr. 
Aréoz Alfaro and Dr. Velasco Blanco will 
spend some time in the capital of Bolivia by 
arrangement with the authorities of that coun- 
try. The director of the Institute may visit 
the city of Asuncién, capital of Paraguay. In 
this practical manner we will bring about 
closer inter-American relations, and the Insti- 
tute will show the growing importance of its 
disinterested activities on behalf of the Ameri- 
can child. 

The Institute has been taking part in the 
work of the Pan American Child Congresses 
by offering its cooperation to the organizing 
committees, both in the preparation of the 
programs and in keeping the member countries 
informed of developments. The Bulletin gives 
preference to papers prepared for these inter- 
national gatherings, which have so effectively 


collaborated in the solution of child-welfare 
problems. In 1939 the Eighth Pan Amercian 
Child Congress, which was to have been held 
in Costa Rica, was postponed because of the 
European war, which has affected communica- 
tion and caused other difficulties, even in the 
American countries; but we have been pub- 
lishing all the reports from Uruguay and Chile 
and some—those which have been sent to us— 
from Brazil, the United States, and Argentina. 
The July number of the Bulletin will contain 
the papers by Colombian writers. 

In order to promote circulation of the Bulle- 
tin among nonsubscribers, we are sending to 
various official, scientific, and private organi- 
zations and to distinguished individuals in all 
the American countries about 2,000 copies of 
each issue. A certain number of copies are 
sent to scientific organizations in Europe, so 
that Europe may understand the constant ef- 
forts made in the New World for the improve- 
ment of the situation of American children and 
for assuring their physical, cultural, and moral 
welfare. 

The International American Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood has organized at its 
headquarters a library open to the public, con- 
taining a very complete collection of American 
works in Spanish, English, and Portuguese on 
child welfare—that is, questions of a social, 
educational, medical, or legal nature. The li- 
brary is very much in demand by students, 
particularly at the time of examinations. It 
contains a careful catalog of books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, and articles, American and Euro- 
pean, on subjects directly or indirectly relating 
to the child. This catalog, highly commended 
by the very competent organizers of the recent 
exposition of North American books in Uru- 
guay, among others, enables us to reply with 
great precision to inquiries from various lo- 
calities. These inquiries refer to sources of 
material on subjects which the authors wanted 
to treat; also, on various occasions we have 
furnished copies of articles which the writers 
would have had difficulty in obtaining else- 
where. The inquiries referred to a variety of 
subjects, in some cases to purely scientific sub- 
jects on which little is known. For instance, 
with the material sent by us one author was 
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able to prepare an original monograph on a 
very rare pathological condition on which al- 
most nothing had been published before. We 
mention this example because of the satisfac- 
tion we derive from being able to serve Ameri- 
can students and in this way to fulfill the 
purpose of our Institute. 

The number of items in our library, all deal- 
ing with child welfare, is at present 10,595; the 
average number of books received is 103 a 
month ; 402 periodicals are received in exchange; 
and many thousands of articles have been cata- 
loged and classified. All this material is at the 
disposal of anyone from any of the sister 
Republics. 

In order to be able to continue the fulfillment 
of all the purposes of the Institute and con- 


stantly to increase our service we ask only that 
all the American countries give us their moral 
and material support. We regret very much 
that some countries have not yet officially joined 
the Institute, which, nevertheless, in its scien- 
tific relations treats these countries just as if 
they were members. We also regret that some 
of the members have been unable for various 
reasons to contribute the modest sum required 
of them in order to make possible the continua- 
tion of the Institute and the publication of the 
important Bulletin. At present the following 
countries have officially joined the Institute: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Chile, Ecuador, the United States of America, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 


Cultural Interchange Among Children of the Americas 


By Cuar.ies A. THomson 
Division of Cultural Relations, U.S. Department of State 


Who can visualize with any certainty the 
world of 20 years hence—the world which the 
child of today must face upon arriving at ma- 
turity? Yet on our shoulders rests the respon- 
sibility for preparing our children to meet that 
world, even though our efforts at best may be 
groping and uncertain. 

Perhaps the richest endowment we can give 
that child, the finest equipment for effective liv- 
ing in his world of tomorrow, is a wide and 
deep understanding of his fellow men. The 
child of today need not postpone the start of 
his international education until he becomes an 
adult. He can begin at once to develop a 
friendly acquaintance with the youthful citi- 
zens of other lands. It is the desire of the De- 
partment of State through its program of cul- 
tural relations to assist this process in all 
appropriate ways. 

For the children of the United States the aid 
of the Department is more often perhaps indi- 
rect than direct. In the same mail with a 
despatch from an ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary the Department receives a 
post card from a child asking for a correspond- 
ent in a foreign country with whom to establish 





a friendship. The Department promptly trans- 
mits the child’s request to the Junior Red Cross 
or to another appropriate agency in the cer- 
tainty that there it will receive the attention of 
interested and experienced persons. 

This action is taken in accordance with the 
Department’s policy to make of the Division of 
Cultural Relations a correlating agency and a 
clearing house for individuals and organiza- 
tions, public and private associations concerned 
with international activities of a cultural char- 
acter. The Department thus seeks to put at the 
disposal of private initiative the good offices of 
government. The purpose is not to supplant 
that initiative in any degree but to render its 
endeavors more effective by placing at its serv- 
ice an office within government which had 
previously been lacking. 

The Department in its program of cultural 
interchange endeavors to serve the children of 
the United States in their constant demand for 
specific information about other peoples. They, 
and their teachers writing on their behalf, want 
to know what books to read, what organizations 
to effect, what instructive entertainment to give, 
where to obtain photographs of other countries, 
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in order to widen their knowledge of other 
lands, other customs, and other cultures. Again 
acting in its capacity as a clearing center, the 
Department refers such inquiries to organiza- 
tions like the Pan American Union, the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the International Film 
Center, and to those numerous cultural insti- 
tutes abroad which represent the corresponding 
desire of other nations to know more about the 
United States. 

In the other American Republics the custom 
prevails somewhat generally of naming public 
schools in honor of neighboring countries. In 
those other Republics there are more than 20 
grade and normal schools and libraries named 
for the United States; for Presidents Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Hayes, and Roosevelt; and for 
distinguished educators, such as Mary O. 
Graham and Clara J. Armstrong (Argentina), 
Alexis E. Frye (Cuba), and Horace Mann 
(Cuba, Guatemala, Mexico). Children of cer- 
tain of these schools want American flags to 
hang upon their schoolroom walls and to 
honor in their annual celebration of the Fourth 
of July. The Congress has voted the Depart- 
ment a small appropriation out of which flags 
are being provided for presentation to these 
school children, who consider themselves to be 
special custodians of our colors. 

They ask, too, for suitable pictures to 
decorate their schoolrooms, and the Depart- 
ment endeavors to provide them. The United 
States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion has furnished handsome reproductions of 
the Stuart portrait of Washington which, 
framed, will make an appropriate gift, es- 


pecially to those schools in Cuba, Ecuador, and 
Mexico named for the first President. 

For display before other countries’ citizens 
of tomorrow in their schools this Government 
lends, at their request, informative educational 
motion pictures made, for example, on scien- 
tific subjects by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and on the beautiful scenery of our Na- 
tional Parks by the Department of the Interior. 
In exchange, it welcomes similar pictures from 
other countries for showing in the schools of 
the United States. Private enterprise co- 
operates in providing prints and sometimes in 
editing them especially for school use, as has 
been done by the American Film Center, a 
nonprofit organization supported by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The International Film 
Center, another nonprofit, cultural organiza- 
tion similarly supported, is at present dis- 
tributing short editions of selected Department 
of Agriculture motion pictures prepared es- 
pecially for school use abroad. 

In fine, the Department of State is en- 
deavoring to carry into action the thought 
which lies behind words spoken recently by 
Secretary Cordell Hull: “The relations among 
nations must not rest merely on contacts be- 
tween diplomat and diplomat, political leader 
and political leader, or even between business- 
man and businessman. They must rest also 
on contacts between teacher and teacher, be- 
tween student and student * * *.” Even, 
it may be added, upon contacts among the 
youngest students in the grade schools, who 
are to become tomorrow’s teachers, business- 
men, political leaders, and diplomats. 


New Legislation Affecting Education and Child Health 


in Mexico 


By Anna Kater Smita 
Associate in Foreign Research, U. 8S. Children’s Bureau 


School attendance and school-health work in 
Mexico have been regulated until recently by 
the municipalities, or the States, or the Fed- 
eral District, with a consequent variety of 
methods and procedure. 


The Federal Constitution of 1917 placed on 
Mexican parents the duty of sending their chil- 
dren under 15 to school and announced that 
primary education was to be free in public 
schools. But, in the decade that followed, 
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these principles found practical application in 
only a few localities. Among these is the Fed- 
eral District, which includes Mexico City, 
where school attendance is compulsory and a 
progressive system of school health and wel- 
fare work has been developed in recent years. 
The 1937-88 report of the Department of Pub- 
lic Education, which covers the Federal Dis- 
trict and also the territories, includes, in ad- 
dition to school attendance, the physical and 
mental examination of school children, mental- 
hygiene work, special education of mental de- 
fectives, care of malnourished and crippled 
children, and measures for the prevention of 
communicable diseases, particularly tubercu- 
losis. Medical treatment and attendance by 
visiting nurses are given to ill children. Eco- 
nomic aid is provided in cases of tuberculosis, 
and parents’ associations are cooperating with 
the teachers and physicians in this work. But 
this program of the Federal District is con- 
sidered far superior to that of any other part 
of the country. 

The diversity of legislation and procedure 
in the various parts of Mexico created a de- 
mand for a uniform Federal education law 
which would also take into consideration the 
physical and mental welfare of children. 
With this end in view the Constitution was 
amended in 1934. In this amendment, which 
placed more emphasis on compulsory school 
attendance than did the Constitution of 1917, 
the statement was made that “primary edu- 
cation shall be compulsory.” It also directed 
Congress to enact laws for the unification and 
coordination of education in the entire coun- 
try. Such a law, passed on December 30, 
1939, went into effect on February 3, 1940. 

This law, applying to the entire country, 
imposes on the National, State, and local Gov- 
ernments the duty of providing free education 
in all grades and types of schools, including 
preschool and vocational education. School 
attendance is required to the age of 15 years. 
Parents sending their children to school regu- 
larly will receive special facilities for obtain- 
ing loans from rural credit banks and other 
privileges; aid, including food and cloth- 
ing, will be provided when poverty would 


otherwise prevent a child from attending 
school. 

Preschool education is to be a part of the 
educational system and is to be given in day 
nurseries, kindergartens, and similar insti- 
tutions. In all grades measures are to be taken 
for the preservation and improvement of the 
children’s health and physical strength. A 
minimum of 2 years of vocational education 
will be provided at the end of the 6-year 
primary-school course. The program includes 
schools for physical and mental defectives. 

The organization and direction of mutual- 
welfare clubs for children, young persons, and 
women, as well as cooperation with existing 
clubs, will also be functions of the educational 
system. 

Within 6 months from the promulgation of 
the law the individual States must undertake 
to unify and coordinate their educational sys- 
tems in accordance with the present law. The 
Federal Department of Public Education will 
supervise education in the entire country. 

The States and municipalities are required to 
make appropriations for public education in 
amounts agreed upon with the Federal Depart- 
ment. The appropriations are to be increased 
gradually until educational facilities are suf- 
ficient to make possible the enforcement of 
compulsory school attendance for all children. 

The owners of agricultural, industrial, min- 
ing, and other establishments are required to 
provide for primary schools in their communi- 
ties whenever the number of children exceeds 
20, irrespective of the distance of these estab- 
lishments from the nearest school. The 
national department of education will be re- 
sponsible for supervising these schools and 
appointing the teachers. 

Regulations for the administration of this 
law are to be issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Penalties are provided for violation 
of the law or regulations. 

Diario Oficial, Mevico City, Feb. 3, 1940, Ceccién 
tercera, pp. 1-9, Nov.—Dec. 1934, p. 849, and Apr. 19, 
1917, p. 443; M. Arroyo de la Parra, Federalizaciin 
de la Ensefianza, Mewvico, 1939; Texto Vigente de lu 
Constitucién Politica de los Estados Unidos Mewvicanos, 


Mezico, D. F. [Pipsa], 1939; and Memoria de la 
Secretaria de Educacién Publica, 1987-88, Mevico. 
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The Causes and Prevention of Death Among Children in the 
United States 


By Ciara E, Hayes, M. D., anp Exizaneru C, Tanpy, Sc. D. 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 


Two-thirds of the 212,842 deaths among per- 
sons under 20 years of age in the United States 
in 1937 were due to 12 of the 200 diseases and 
conditions in the International List of Causes 
of Death that are responsible for deaths among 
children.+ In the order of their importance 
these 12 causes were: Premature birth, pneu- 
monia, accidents, diarrhea and enteritis, in- 
jury at birth, influenza, tuberculosis, whooping 
cough, appendicitis, diseases of the heart, con- 
genital debility, and diphtheria (table 1). 
Many deaths from each of these causes are pre- 
ventable. 

Only 5,018 fewer deaths were reported from 
these 12 conditions and diseases in 1937 than 
in 1933, the first year in which the entire 
United States was included in the death-regis- 
tration area. The decrease occurred in deaths 
from diarrhea and enteritis, influenza, tuber- 
culosis, appendicitis, diseases of the heart, con- 
genital debility, and diphtheria. From pre- 
mature birth, pneumonia, accidents, injury at 
birth, and whooping cough there were more 
deaths in 1937 than in 1933. The mortality 
rates from these causes are not compared be- 
cause the information needed for computing 
the rates for the 2 years is not available. 
However, since there were about 900,000 fewer 


+The causes of death discussed in this paper are 12 of the 
13 most frequent causes of death among persons under 20 
years of age in the United States. The cause not included is 
congenital malformations, for which there is no known means 
of prevention. The statistics presented have been compiled 
from reports of the U. S. Bureau of the Census. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the term “children” as used in this paper 
includes persons of all ages under 20 years. 
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persons under 20 years of age in the United 
States in 1937 than in 1933, some reduction 
would be expected in the number of deaths.’ 
This loss of life from preventable conditions 
and diseases shows that in the country as a 
whole the existing knowledge of measures for 
their prevention is not being applied to the 
fullest extent. The control of diseases and 
conditions recognized as being preventable in 
whole or in part is primarily a public-health 
responsibility. 


ConpiITIons OccurRING EXCLUSIVELY IN 
INFANCY 


In 1937, as in 1933, between 46,000 and 47,000 
deaths of infants, the majority of which took 
place in the first month of life, were attributed 
to premature birth, injury at birth, and con- 
genital debility (table 2). Premature birth 
was responsible for more deaths than any other 
single cause and took twice as many infant 
lives as pneumonia, the cause of death ranking 
second for that age group. 

With the present limited knowledge of the 
causes of premature birth and congenital debil- 
ity, the hope of preventing deaths associated 
with these conditions lies in more adequate care 
of the mother during pregnancy and delivery 
and of the infant, particularly during the first 


2The U. S. Bureau of the Census has not published esti- 
mates of population by age for either 1937 or 1933, but the 
number of persons under 20 years of age enumerated in the 
1930 census was considerably less than in 1920, and the esti- 
mates of the Bureau of the Census show about 913,000 fewer 
persons under 20 years of age in 1935 than in 1930. 
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TABLE 1.—Deaths from 12 causes responsible for two-thirds of the deaths among children under 20 years of age; United 
States, 1937 and 1933 





























Increase (+) or decrease 
1937 1933 —) 1937 as compared 
with 1933 
Cause of death 
Percent Percent 
Number distri- Number distri- Number Percent 
bution bution 

PN oo rete oo eae isateeeecoe 212, 842 100 | 224, 995 100 | —12, 153 —5 
Pe a BS oe oe ees 144, 976 68 149, 994 67 — 5,018 —3 
IN IN 35 5 33, 637 16 32, 953 15 +684 +2 
Prewmonum (ali forms) .................... 28, 873 14 27, 204 12 +1, 669 +6 
7 See ee 21, 299 10 20, 793 9 + 506 +2 
Diarrhea and enteritis_______________- : 15, 951 7 18, 015 8 — 2, 064 —11 
ee ree 9, 598 5 9, 506 4 +92 +1 
| AERA Eee 8, 023 4 8, 718 4 — 695 —8 
Tuberculosis (all forms) -__.............--.-- 7, 566 3 9, 324 4 —1, 758 —19 
Co Se ere 4, 960 2 4, 439 2 +521 +12 
I ne ee 4, 674 2 5, 298 3 — 624 —12 
Diseases of the heart...................=..- 4,514 2 5, 091 2 —577 —11 
Congenital debility .................2....- 3, 480 2 4, 067 2 — 587 —14 
IE este eccninneanm ewe woa sen 2, 401 1 4, 586 2 —2, 185 — 48 
SN IN ooo win Sh wceewe cote cen 67, 866 32 75, 001 33 —7, 135 —10 
Es ee ee ee eee eee 1, 951 1 2, 077 1 — 126 —6 
ME I oo oe te ema 936 (1) 1, 640 1 — 704 — 43 

See ee ee ee 13 () 16 (?) —3 (?) 
Other and ill-defined diseases_____________- 64, 966 31 71, 268 31 — 6, 302 —9 























1 Less than 1 percent. 
1 Percent not shown because number of deaths was less than 50. 


TaBLE 2.—Deaths in each age period from 12 causes responsible for two-thirds of the deaths among children under 20 
years of age; United States, 1937 
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Cause of death Total Under 1 year| 1 to 4 years 5to9 years | 10 to 14 years yy 

Ni Filia cinic ___..| 212,842 | 119,931] 34,392| 16,433] 15,345 | 26,741 
TR OTT ELT 144,976 | 85,409] 23, 239 9, 707 9,545 | 17,076 
Premature birth.....................- 33, 637 a Sse eee ek Clemens 
Pneumonia (all forms) - --_-.__-_-_-__-- 28, 873 16, 567 6, 998 1, 744 1, 254 2, 310 
OS SLANE SEE 21, 299 2, 256 4, 713 3, 853 3, 851 6, 626 
Diarrhea and enteritis__________- ay 15, 951 11, 672 3, 879 230 84 86 
Injury at birth_________- ae: 9, 598 \ | h ED See (eae eee ee 
ee eee - 8, 023 3, 719 2, 238 659 545 862 
Tuberculosis (all forms) -__-___- ae 7, 566 628 1, 303 599 1, 054 3, 982 
Wiese cough... --..... ...-. 8. 4, 960 3, 171 1, 638 121 23 7 
ee 2 4, 674 42 673 1, 129 1, 347 1, 483 
Diseases of the heart.................. 4,514 379 400 795 1, 268 1, 672 
Congenital debility. _________________- 3, 480 as oe er ened ete 
i ie lel aan 2, 401 260 1, 397 577 119 48 
pO es 67, 866 34, 522 11, 153 6, 726 5, 800 9, 665 
I 5 pet oS = a ns ag ed 1, 951 1, 522 153 51 77 148 
| ara 936 24 98 173 287 354 
EE EE ents 13 3 ESaeenege eae | fy epee eS 4 
Other and ill-defined diseases_________- 64, 966 32, 970 10, 902 6, 499 5, 436 9, 159 























Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
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month of life. To accomplish this it will be 
necessary to extend and intensify public-health 
education on this subject, including the need 
for early and careful medical supervision of 
women during pregnancy and the best possible 
medical care at delivery; the danger that may 
result if the mother demands anesthetics and 
operative procedures during delivery; and the 
need for immediate and continued medical 
supervision of the infant. 

Many birth injuries could be prevented 
through proper care of the mother during 
pregnancy, which would disclose early any ab- 
normal conditions that require special treat- 
ment at delivery. 


Conpitions Occurrine at Att Aces UNpER 20 


The other nine diseases and conditions— 
pheumonia, accidents, diarrhea and enteritis, 
influenza, tuberculosis, whooping cough, ap- 
pendicitis, diseases of the heart, and diph- 
theria—were responsible for 98,261 deaths 
among persons under 20 years of age in 1937 
and for 103,468 in 1933. Of these deaths in 
1937, 38,694 (39 percent) occurred in the first 
year of life. 

Pneumonia ranked second as a cause of death 
in 1937, taking 28,873 lives—1,669 more than 
in 1938. Adequate provision for type determi- 
nation and serum therapy through public- 
health departments should help to reduce the 
number of deaths from this disease. The suc- 
cess with which chemotherapy is being applied 
and the comparatively low cost of the treat- 
ment that makes it universally available give 
hope of a considerable reduction in the number 
cf deaths from pneumonia by this means. 
More public-health education is needed on the 
importance of early medical care in cases of 
respiratory infection in children. 

Accidents were responsible for the death of 
21,299 children in 1937, 506 more deaths than 
in 1933. In 1937 accidents ranked third in im- 
portance among causes of death for persons 
under 20, and first for those 15 to 19 years of 
age, among whom more than one-third of the 
deaths were accidental. Automobile accidents 
were responsible for 36 percent of the accidental 
deaths among persons under 20 years of age. 
Figures compiled by the National Safety Coun- 


cil * show that among children under 5 years of 
age accidents in the home were most frequent. 
Organized effort, backed by law enforcement, 
has done much toward preventing accidents in 
industry and on the highway. Studies now be- 
ing made under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
should make it possible further to safeguard 
young persons from industrial accidents. Pub- 
lic-health as well as safety agencies could as- 
sist communities in organizing plans for the 
prevention of accidents to children in the home 
and on the street. The public-health nurse has 
excellent opportunity for safety education in 
connection with her home visits. 

Although much has been accomplished in the 
control of diarrhea and enteritis, it took the 
lives of 15,951 children in 1937, of whom 15,551 
were under 5 years of age. This disease can 
be prevented through general sanitation, 
proper care of the infant and older child, 
and protection of their food and water from 
contamination. 

Influenza was responsible for the death of 
8,023 children in 1937, and for 8,718 in 1933. 
Although little is known about the control of 
this disease, public-health agencies might help 
considerably in preventing it by informing the 
public regarding the need for isolation of 
patients having any upper-respiratory infec- 
tion and other accepted measures for the pre- 
vention of communicable diseases. Universal 
observation of the precaution of having the in- 
fluenza patient remain in bed would without 
doubt save many lives. 

Great reduction in the number of deaths 
from tuberculosis has occurred in recent years, 
largely because of the effective work of 
public-health agencies and the work of de- 
partments of agriculture toward eliminating 
the bovine type of the disease. Tuberculosis 
took the lives of 9,324 children in 1933 and 7,566 
in 1937, more than half of whom were boys 
and girls 15 to 19 years of age. The methods 
of transmission and the essentials in the con- 
trol of tuberculosis are known. The dissem- 
ination of that information to the public and 
the provision for individual instruction of tu- 
berculous patients not under the care of private 


% Accident Facts, 1939 edition, p. 8. National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 1939. 
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physicians are responsibilities of public-health 
agencies. Such information is essential in 
order that individuals in their everyday living 
may take the necessary precautions against in- 
fection and that persons having tuberculosis, 
particularly those cared for in their homes, 
may keep from transmitting the infection to 
others. 

Facilities for giving proper medical super- 
vision and surgical care to tuberculous patients 
are seriously inadequate in many parts of the 
country. This is evidenced by the number 
of persons awaiting admission to sanatoria. 
Public-health agencies, through publicity on all 
these facts and on the extent to which tubercu- 
losis exists, might help to stimulate increased 
provision of the needed facilities. Coordina- 
tion of effort among groups working to elim- 
inate tuberculosis should increase the efficiency 
of the service of each group. 

There were 4,960 deaths from whooping 
cough in 1937 as compared with 4,439 deaths in 
1933, an increase of 521. Most of the deaths 
occurred among children under 1 year of age. 
The public should be informed of the need for 
early isolation of children having colds, es- 
pecially if there is the slightest suspicion of 
whooping cough, as a protection to other chil- 
dren. Although the value of pertussis vaccine 
is uncertain as a preventive, its use probably 
modifies the course of the disease in many in- 
stances and may have a considerable influence 
on both morbidity and mortality from whoop- 
ing cough. 

Appendicitis caused the death of 4,674 chil- 
dren in 1937, 624 fewer than in 1933. All 
feasible means should be used to inform the 
public of the urgent need for early diagnosis 
and treatment of abdominal pain, and of the 
great danger resulting from delay in obtaining 
medical care and from the use of home- 
prescribed laxatives or other remedies for this 
condition. 

Diseases of the heart caused the death of 
4,514 children in 1937, a decrease of 577 com- 
pared with 1933. Since heart disease in chil- 
dren is most often caused by rheumatic fever 
and in some cases by various communicable dis- 
eases, the most effective means of preventing 
heart disease is through promotion of good 


nutrition and the prevention or the best pos- 
sible treatment of these antecedent diseases. 
Education of the public with reference to the 
causes of heart disease and the need for early 
and systematic medical supervision of children 
having rheumatic fever, chorea, or any type of 
heart disease is essential and could probably 
be facilitated through a cooperative program 
on the part of public-health agencies, medical 
organizations, and State heart associations. 

The recent amendment to the Social Security 
Act increased the funds for services to crippled 
children, administered by the Children’s 
Bureau. Part of these funds will be used for 
the treatment of children with heart disease. 
Public-health agencies could assist in estab- 
lishing standards for.the care of cardiac chil- 
dren in public sanatoria‘* and for safeguarding 
the health of school children with cardiac dis- 
ease. Public-health nurses have a definite 
function, under the direction of the physician, 
in instructing the family and assisting with the 
care of the cardiac child in the home. 

The number of children who died from 
diphtheria was reduced from 4,586 in 1933 to 
2,401 in 1937—a decrease of 48 percent. Never- 
theless, where there continue to be deaths from 
this disease, there is need for more extensive 
immunization. 

Other definitely preventable diseases that 
continue to take the lives of children, although 
not included with the 12 causes of death under 
consideration, are congenital syphilis, typhoid 
fever, and smallpox. In 1937 there were 1,951 
deaths from syphilis among children. Of 
these, 1,522 deaths (78 percent) occurred dur- 
ing the first year of life and were probably due 
to congenital syphilis, which is preventable. 
Routine testing for syphilis early in pregnancy, 
followed by adequate treatment of expectant 
mothers having positive tests, would soon 
eliminate congenital syphilis as a cause of 
death, 

With reference to syphilis acquired after 
birth, further information of the public is ur- 
gently needed as to its cause, the manner in 
which it is spread, and the importance of early 


4Minimum standards for sanatorium care of cardiac chil- 
dren have been developed by the American Heart Association, 
50 West Fiftieth Street, New York. 
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diagnosis and treatment. The fact that 225 
persons between the ages of 10 and 20 years 
died from syphilis in 1937 indicates the need 
for education in the schools with reference to 
this disease. 

In 1937'there were 936 deaths among chil- 
dren from typhoid fever and 13 deaths from 
smallpox, indicating the need for more exten- 
sive immunization. 

The numbers of deaths among children in 
1937 from the 12 principal causes discussed 
and all other causes are shown for each State 
in table 3. 


EXTENSION OF PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


The prevention of deaths does not represent 
the whole problem in this connection. There 
is need also to prevent disabling illness from 
communicable diseases and permanent crip- 
pling from injuries at birth and other accidents. 
For the medically needy portion of the popula- 
tion facilities for obtaining the necessary pre- 
ventive care are being provided to a small ex- 
tent through maternal and child-health clinics 
and conferences, home-delivery nursing and 
other public-health-nursing services, delivery 
service by physicians, and the obstetric and 
pediatric consultation services of the States 
under the Social Security Act. Much improve- 
ment and wide extension of these services are 
necessary, however, in order to reach adequate- 
ly all the people who need them. 

One necessary measure common to the pre- 
vention of illness and death from all the causes 
under consideration is public-health education. 
In order to apply even the known specific meas- 
ures for preventing sickness and death from 
these causes there must be informed, intelli- 
gent cooperation by the people as a whole. 
For the present adult population continued 
education in matters of health is needed 
through instruction by family physicians and 
by special publications, radio addresses, indi- 
vidual and group instruction, and authentic 


articles in the press even though these methods 
are admittedly inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

There is, however, a way of reaching practi- 
cally every future adult with education in 
matters pertaining to health at a time when the 
individual is most receptive. That is through 
the public school, Moreover, school children 
often carry the information back to their 
families. 

Health is so essential to efficiency, happiness, 
and success that the importance and logic of 
giving systematic instruction in the funda- 
mental principles of safe and healthful living 
through the schools can hardly be denied. In 
order to make school health education general 
throughout the country, it will be necessary 
for teachers to be trained in health teaching. 
This would entail the institution of adequate 
courses in health teaching in teacher-training 
colleges. Public-health agencies have a major 
responsibility in working with departments 
of public education on the development of 
plans for teaching health education, particu- 
larly in assisting with the subject matter for 
such courses. 

Also of primary importance in the preven- 
tion of morbidity and mortality among chil- 
dren is the extension of the basic public-health 
program. into the areas that at present are 
without such service. And in areas where or- 
ganized public-health work is established, there 
is need for intensification of the accepted 
measures for the control of communicable dis- 
eases and of maternal and child-health super- 
vision. 

Medical care and hospitalization are needed 
for sick children, not only for the benefit of the 
child who is ill but as a protective measure for 
other children. Well-organized public-health 
service throughout the country, adequate health 
and safety education in all the schools, and 
medical care and hospitalization for the needy 
would constitute a powerful defense against 
the diseases and conditions that have been tak- 
ing the lives of so many thousands of children. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Mirk AND Norrmition. Part IV. The Effects of 
Dietary Supplements of Pasteurized and Raw Milk 
on the Growth and Health of School Children 
(Final Report); Summary of All Researches Car- 
ried out by the Committee and Practical Con- 
clusions. National Institute for Research in Dairy- 
ing, Shinfield, Reading, England. 1939. 70 pp. 2s. 


The Milk Nutrition Committee, created in 1934, 
with the Viscount Astor as chairman, presents in its 
final report a complete analysis of certain school- 
feeding experiments, summarizes the results of the 
experimental work sponsored by the committee, and 
attempts to evaluate the contribution of these re- 
search studies to the solution of the problems of 
human nutrition. 

The research had a twofold objective: To compare 
the nutritive values of raw and pasteurized milk; and 
to ascertain the effectiveness of a milk-in-schools 
scheme, under which school children in large numbers 
are given a daily supplementary ration of milk. 

In five communities in England and Scotland chil- 
dren 5 to 14 years of age were given a supplementary 
feeding each day for a period of about a year. In 
each school the children were divided arbitrarily into 
four groups. One group received crackers of little or 
no nutritive value; the second, one-third of a pint 
of pasteurized milk; the third, two-thirds of a pint 
of pasteurized milk; the fourth, two-thirds of a pint 
of raw milk. More than 6,000 children participated in 
the experiment. Each child was given four medical 
examinations during the period. The examinations 
included objective measurements of height, weight, 
chest circumference, and muscular strength, also sub- 
jective assessments of nutritional status, posture, ex- 
pression, complexion. The teachers also assessed the 
intellectual capacity of each child four times during 
the experiment. 

The committeee concluded that all the groups of 
children receiving milk supplements showed on the 
average greater increases in height, weight, and chest 
circumference than did the children who received 
crackers. The increases were greater in the groups 
receiving two-thirds of a pint of milk, either raw or 
pasteurized, than in the groups receiving one-third 
of a pint. No constant differences were found be- 
tween the groups receiving raw and pasteurized milk. 
The subjective nutritional assessments and assess- 
ments of intellectual capacity, although less conclu- 
sive, placed a larger number of the children who re- 
ceived milk than of the children who received crack- 
ers in the higher categories. 

Relatively small gains were made by the children 
in the present study as compared with those in earlier 
British studies. One of the possible explanations 
offered is that the diets of British families have im- 
proved sufficiently so that the addition of a small sup- 
plementary feeding of milk makes comparatively little 


difference in the nutritional status of school children. 
The committee believes that the experiment has con- 
firmed the value of milk for the growth and health of 
school children. 


PAIDOFILAXIS ; Fundamentos Sociales y Cientificos de la 
Protecci6n a la Infancia, by Luis Felipe Gonsalez. 
San José, Costa Rica. 1939. 259 pp. 


Dr. Gonsalez is founder and former president of the 
National Children’s Bureau of Costa Rica and author 
of many works on social welfare and education in that 
country. 

The term “paidofilaxis” is derived by the author 
from the Greek “paidos” (the child) and “philaxis” 
(preservation) and is used by him to designate the 
theory and practice of child-welfare work from the 
prenatal period until the child is able to support 
himself. 

The book contains a series of brief statements on 
child-welfare work in a number of Buropean and 
American countries and on the work done by the 
League of Nations and several private international 
organizations. 

The author also discusses various child-welfare 
problems, such as effect of environment, care of the 
preschool and school child, child labor, and juvenile 
delinquency. A part of the book is devoted to a de- 
scription of various forms of child-welfare work, 
mainly aid to mothers and children, institutional care, 
and health work, with an occasional reference to the 
work in a specific country. 


WASSERMANN TESTS FoR ALL CHILDREN, by R. P. Scho- 
walter, M. D. Child Welfare League of America 
Bulletin, Vol. 19, No. 1 (January 1940), p. 6. 


Routine Wassermann tests on all children who 
come to a children’s institution or all children ad- 
mitted for care or placement are recommended by 
Dr. Schowalter as a valuable measure in the cam- 
paign to stamp out syphilis. 

“Usually those children who are suspected of being 
syphilitic because of some stigma are actually found 
to be nonsyphilitic,” states Dr. Schowalter. “Like- 
wise our positive Wassermann reactors are often 
found to be children who appear to be perfectly 
normal. Syphilitic notched teeth do not appear until 
late in childhood. They are present in less than 10 
percent of the syphilitic children and should not be 
depended upon for diagnosis. Syphilitic eye disease 
does not appear until puberty, when response to treat- 
ment is exceedingly poor. Unrecognized syphilis may 
later go on to mental disease, locomotor ataxia, deaf- 
ness, and permanent blindness.... Judging from 
many years of experience at Milwaukee County Chil- 
dren’s Home, I would say that any child-caring agency 
that does not ferret out these potential cripples and 
prevent their trouble has not done its duty.” 
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Regulation of Child Labor in Industrialized Agriculture 


By Exxra Arvitta Merrirr 
Industrial Division, U. 8S. Children’s Bureau 


The use of migratory family labor in in- 
dustrialized agriculture has long presented 
many economic and social problems that have 
been of grave concern to Federal, State, and 
local organizations working in child-labor and 
child-welfare fields. An Interstate Conference 
on Migratory Labor was held in Baltimore, 
Md., February 12-13, 1940, under the auspices 
of the State labor departments of Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia, in which 
representatives of State and local social agen- 
cies and Federal Departments interested in im- 
proving conditions for migrant workers dis- 
cussed these problems as they affect the four 
States. The White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy meeting in January of 
this year, and the Sixth National Conference 
on Labor Legislation called by the Secretary of 
Labor last November, also devoted considerable 
attention to the problems of migratory labor. 
The emphasis placed by all three of these 
groups upon the need for legal regulation of 
child labor in industrialized agriculture makes 
pertinent a review of the situation at this time. 


Tue PROBLEM 


A serious child-labor problem exists in in- 
dustrialized agriculture, since young and un- 
skilled workers can easily be used for the 
simple hand operations necessary to cultivat- 
ing and harvesting the crops. Agricultural 
work usually has been exempted from the ap- 
plication of child-labor laws, as from other la- 
bor-law requirements. When public conscious- 
ness of the need for regulation of labor condi- 
tions became articulate, in the first decade of 


the twentieth century, farm workers were not 
thought of as “laborers.” Farm work was con- 
sidered to be family labor, and the owner- 
operated farm was looked upon as an admirable 
American institution needing no governmental 
control with reference to labor conditions. 
Traditionally the work of children in agricul- 
ture was viewed as work on the child’s home 
farm with his parent, as not interfering with 
his education, and as making a positive con- 
tribution to the development of good habits. 

During the past few decades, however, wide 
areas of American agriculture have changed to 
an industrialized type of production requiring 
thousands of laborers in the fields, often work- 
ing under oppressive conditions. Such farm- 
ing is no longer a “way of life” but a part of 
the industry of the Nation. In spite of these 
changes little advance has been made in regu- 
lation of child labor in such agricultural work. 
In fact, under both State and Federal labor 
laws, labor in industrialized agriculture con- 
tinues to be denied legislative protection. 

The problem of children employed in agri- 
culture is intensified in the case of migratory 
families who go from crop to crop or who come 
from the towns into the farming districts dur- 
ing the crop season. Children of these migra- 
tory families are an important part of the labor 
force. The influx of these families into a com- 
munity for a more or less temporary stay brings 
with it a train of serious social problems. How- 
ever, these workers come in response to a de- 
mand for a large labor force to do a concen- 
trated job in the cultivation and harvesting of 
perishable crops. A considerable portion of the 
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value of the crops raised is dependent on the 
work of the migratory families. Society then, 
in all fairness, has certain obligations toward 
such families, obligations which at the present 
time are far from being fulfilled. The findings 
of many investigations are summarized in the 
following statement made by the Committee on 
Child Labor at the Sixth National Conference 
on Labor Legislation in 1939: 

Industrialized agriculture has resulted in the ex- 
ploitation of many thousands of children of migrant 
families engaged in the cultivation or harvesting of 
crops in widely separated areas. These children are 
being denied a proper education and the essentials for 
healthful growth, normal home life, and recreation. 
Indeed, one of the reasons for the demand for migra- 
tory family labor is that it brings with it a large supply 
of cheap child labor. 


MernHops or ConTROL 


State Legislation. 

Child-labor legislation—Only a few States 
have attempted to regulate employment of 
children in agriculture. Most State laws either 
fail to cover agricultural employment at all 
or set no minimum age for work in agriculture 
outside school hours and during school vaca- 
tion, when most agricultural work is done. 
Even when child-labor laws cover agriculture 
nominally, as where they apply to “all gainful 
occupations,” they often in practice are not 
enforced for children in farm work because of 
the traditional reluctance to regulate such 
work, and because of the difficulty of enforce- 
ment with existing inspection resources. More- 
over, it must be remembered that since these 
laws were designed primarily to control work- 
ers in industry and commerce where the place 
requiring inspection is clearly defined their 
application to farm work involves the develop- 
ment of new administrative methods which 
have not yet been fully worked out. 

Compulsory school-attendance laws.—The 
indirect effect of compulsory school-attendance 
legislation is an important consideration in 
preventing employment of children in such 
agricultural work as is carried on while schools 
are in session. However, many difficulties de- 
velop here also. In some cases children leave 
school to go to the beet fields or truck farms 


with their families before school closes in the 
spring and do not return until late in the fall. 
In others the children follow the crops and are 
in one place for only a short time. School 
terms in rural areas are often short. In some 
areas a break in the school term for a “crop 
vacation” may be permitted. In some States 
the school laws are so worded as not to give 
migrants the right to attend school; often their 
admission is dependent upon the decision of 
the local school authorities. Since the schools 
ure supported, in part at least, by the local dis- 
trict, there is opposition on the part of local 
taxpayers to the increase in school expenses 
which would result from an increase in school 
attendance. Even where State funds are avail- 
able, they may be allocated on the basis of 
the school census, in which these temporary 
residents are often not recorded. Their pres- 
ence in the classroom in any considerable num- 
bers often presents serious problems. The 
teacher in the usual crowded schoolroom with 
a set course of study finds it very difficult to fit 
into the school pattern migrant children who 
enter late and stay a short period only. In- 
sufficient space and equipment often adds to 
the difficulty of caring for an influx of new 
pupils. 

Specific child-labor provisions—The com- 
paratively few specific State provisions in the 
child-labor field for children in agriculture 
include: 

1. The requirement of a special employment cer- 
tificate for work in agriculture at least during school 
hours.—This is found in Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts. It has the effect of preventing children 
under the minimum age for employment from leaving 
school for work in agriculture and of placing upon 
children of legal age who do leave school for work in 
agriculture the same conditions for entering employ- 
ment as are required for children going to work in 
other occupations. This, however, does not keep 
children from leaving the school district and going 
to work in the country before school closes or failing 
to return to the place of their permanent residence 
when school opens. 

2. Power given to the State labor department to 


regulate employment of children under 16 in indus- , 


trialized agriculture.—This is found in only one State, 
Wisconsin, where the Industrial Commission is given 
authority to set up regulations for work of children 
under 16 in cherry orchards, market gardening, gar- 
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dening conducted or controlled by canning companies, 
and the culture of sugar beets and cranberries. The 
only order as yet issued by the Commission under 
this power prohibits employment of children under 
14 in beet fields during school hours unless they have 
completed the eighth grade and limits the hours of 
work of such children if employed to 8 a day and 
48 a week and to the hours between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. 

3. Prohibition of employment in agricultural work 
of nonresidents who have not complied with the educa- 
tional requirements of their home States.—This type 
of law has been enacted only in Pennsylvania. It is 
the outcome of conferences held between State 
labor and education officials and certain welfare in- 
terests of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
New Jersey and is an attempt to develop a method 
of control of the child-labor and school-attendance 
problems incident to migration of labor between 
neighboring States. In Pennsylvania the employ- 
ment of a nonresident child under 16 is prohibited in 
berry, fruit, or vegetable raising or harvesting during 


the time he is required by the laws of his own State 


to attend school, unless he is at least 14 years of 
age and would be permitted to be employed in his 
own State. The employer must obtain a school cer- 
tificate from the child’s State certifying to the child’s 
age and the period of required school attendance. 
Children temporarily domiciled in Pennsylvania are 
made subject to the compulsory school-attendance law 
of that State. 

4. Specific regulation of hours of labor of children 
im agriculture.—Such a provision is found in one State, 
Nebraska, where the child-labor law includes work in 
beet fields among the named types of employment for 
which maximum hours (8 hours a day and 48 hours a 
week) are established for children under 16 years 
and in which night work (between 8 p. m. and 6 
a. m.) is prohibited for such children. 

5. The application to children in agriculture of the 
child-labor laws applying to general employment.—A 
recent opinion by the attorney-general of California 
holds that the minimum-age provisions of the general 
child-labor law apply to employment in agriculture, 
resulting in a minimum age of 14 years for work dur- 
ing school hours and of 12 for work during vacation. 
In a number of other States, also a literal interpreta- 
tion of the general child-labor law would result in 
the application of one or more of its provisions to 
children in agriculture. It is doubtful, however, 
whether without some special and specific ruling sup- 
ported by a State-wide promotional program and 
adequate administrative procedures and supplemented 
by good school-attendance legislation these general 
provisions can be effective to any appreciable extent. 


Specific compulsory school-attendance provi- 
sions.—Education laws in a few States—for in- 
stance, Maine and Kentucky—specifically apply 


the compulsory school-attendance requirements 
to migratory children. The California educa- 
tion law makes special provision for schools for 
children of migratory workers, establishing a 
revolving State fund for such schools, and pro- 
viding that classes may be established on the 
basis of a maximum of $75 per month from the 
State and $75 per month from the county funds 
per teacher employed. 


Federal Legislative Provisions. 

The Sugar Act of 1937 and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 also deal to some extent 
with children in agriculture. 


1. Sugar Act—The Sugar Act of 1937, in setting 
quotas and providing benefits for sugar-beet and sugar- 
cane growers, makes these benefits dependent upon 
compliance by the grower with certain labor standards. 
Among these is a requirement that no child under 14 
years of age is to be employed or permitted to work on 
the farm in the production, cultivation, or harvesting 
of the crop and that children between 14 and 16 who 
are employed shall not be permitted to work more than 
8 hours a day. These provisions do not apply if the 
child is a member of the immediate family of a person 
who is the legal owner of not less than 40 percent of 
the crop at the time the work was performed. An ex- 
perimental plan to assist producers in demonstrating 
compliance with these provisions was worked out dur- 
ing 1939 in certain areas by cooperation between the 
Sugar Division of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
through which certificates of age were made available 
for children employed by sugar-beet and sugarcane 
growers. 

2. Fair Labor Standards Act.—Under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 the basic 16-year minimum age 
of the act applies to the employment of children, during 
periods while they are legally required to attend school, 
in the production of agricultural products which are 
shipped in interstate or foreign commerce. 


REMEDIES 


The great variety and difficulty of the prob- 
lems presented in the extension of labor stand- 
ards to migratory child workers and in the pro- 
vision of adequate educational facilities for the 
migrant child constitute a situation so compli- 
cated that specific types of legal regulation, con- 
cerning both child employment and school at- 
tendance, need to be worked out. It is evident 
also that such regulation must be supported by 
special administrative provisions. 
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The recommendations for State action in this 
field adopted in 1939 by the Sixth National 
Conference on Labor Legislation were: 

We urge that each State pass laws eliminating 
child labor in all industrialized or commercialized 
forms of agriculture, establishing a 16-year minimum 
age for employment during school hours and 14 at all 
other times. We further urge that wherever migrant 
families are employed in the cultivation or harvesting 
of crops, decent housing standards, adequate sani- 
tation, and education for all children of school age 
equal to that for resident children be required by 
law. 


The White House Conference on Children in 
a Democracy, meeting in January 1940, recom- 
mended a minimum age of 16 years for em- 
ployment in industrialized agriculture during 
school hours, and a minimum age of 14 for 
such employment after school hours and during 
vacation periods. As part of an inclusive plan 
for care of migrant families it recommended 
that Federal, State, and local Governments 
work out cooperative plans for the provision 
of services to these families when needed, with 
the Federal Government accepting financial 
responsibility for interstate migrants, and State 


and local governments, for families migrating 


within State boundaries. It also recommended 
that public employment services take respon- 
sibility for the orderly guidance of migrant 
labor in seasonal employment and that meas- 
ures relating to wages and hours, collective 
bargaining, and social security be extended to 
all agricultural labor. 

The Interstate Conference on Migratory 
Labor held in Baltimore in February, made 
the following recommendations; most of 
which directly or indirectly affect the welfare 
of the migratory child worker: 


That an up-to-date survey of the migratory-labor 
problem, including the actual needs for migratory 
labor, be made in each of the four States by the ap- 
propriate agency or agencies, assisted where neces- 
sary by Federal agencies; 


1 Proceedings of Interstate Conference on Migratory Labor, 
Baltimore, Feb. 12-13, 1940. 106 pp. Mimeographed. 


That ways and means be devised, through co- 
operation with farm groups and individual farmers, 
to eliminate the use of migratory labor as much as 
possible by the employment of local labor; 

That the same opportunities and services for edu- 
cation, school attendance, health, relief, housing, and 
sanitation be made available for migratory-labor 
families as are available to the residents of the 
communities in which they work ; 

That these be the responsibility of the community 
and the State, with Federal aid to assure equal op- 
portunities and services for migrants (as well as for 
residents) where State and community resources are 
insufficient, provided that Federal aid be made avail- 
able on condition that the States and communities 
receiving aid agree not to discriminate between 
residents and migrants; 

That housing and sanitary regulations be adopted, 
or made applicable to, the shelter of migratory and 
seasonal labor, similar to those existing in the more 
progressive States for tourist camps; and that ade- 
quate appropriations and personnel be made avail- 
able to the appropriate State agency to enforce these 
regulations ; 

That each State study the administration of ex- 
isting laws as applied to migrants, with a view to 
removing inconsistencies * * *; 

That relief workers who accept temporary jobs be 
assured that they will immediately be restored to 
the relief rolls when their jobs are over; 

That laws regulating private employment agencies 
be amended so as to apply to contractors for agricul- 
tural labor and to make the control effective; 

That the State employment services develop ma- 
chinery for estimating needs and for recruiting and 
routing labor ; 

That State conferences on migratory labor be called 
by the labor commissioners to develop means of put- 
ting agreed-upon standards into effect ; 

That the sponsors of the Interstate Conference on 
Migratory Labor constitute themselves a committee, 
with added membership from the conference, to fol- 
low up its recommendations and to reconvene the 
conference from time to time. 

The conference recognizes that the conditions sur- 
rounding employment of children in industrialized 
agriculture, in which most migratory child labor is 
found, are vastly different from those of children 
working on their parents’ farms. It therefore recom- 
mends a 14-year minimum age for employment in 
industrialized forms of agriculture, with adequate 
certification of age, for the protection of the employer 
and the child. (This does not include the work of 
children for their parents on their parents’ farms.) 
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May 12-16 National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion. Fifteenth annual confer- 
ence, Detroit, Mich. Informa- 
tion: National Rehabilitation 
Association, 600 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Biennial convention of three na- 
tional nursing organizations, 
Philadelphia. American Nurses’ 
Association, National League 
of Nursing Education, and Na- 
tional Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. Information 
from any one of above organiza- 
tions, 50 West Fiftieth St., New 
York. 

International Association of Pub- 
lic Employment Services. Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges of America. Third an- 
nual meeting, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

National Conference of Jewish So- 
cial Welfare. Annual meeting, 
Pittsburgh. 

American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. Annual meeting, 
Atlantic City. 

National Probation Association. 
Annual conference, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Information: Na- 
tional Probation Association, 50 
West Fiftieth St., New York. 


May 12-18 


May 14-17 


May 22-23 


May 


May : 


May ; 


ROE OH 


National Conference of Social 
Work. Sixty-seventh annual 
session, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hotel information: Rodney D. 
Schopps, Pantlind Hotel Bldg., 
Grand Rapids. 


American Library Association. 
Sixty-second annual conference, 
Cincinnati. 

National Tuberculosis Association. 
Thirty-sixth annual meeting, 
Cleveland. 

American Heart Association. Six- 
teenth scientific meeting, New 
York. Permanent headquar- 
ters: 50 West Fiftieth St., New 
York. 

June 10-14 American Medical Association. 
Ninety-first annual session, New 
York. Permanent headquar- 
ters: 535 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Thirty-third annual 
meeting, Cleveland, Ohio. Per- 
manent headquarters: Mills 
Bldg., Washington. 

National Education Association. 
Seventy-eighth annual conven- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. Infor- 
mation : National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington. 


May 26— 
une 1 


June 3-6 


June 7 


June 23-27 


June 30- 
July 4 





Eighth American Scientific Congress 


The Eighth American Scientific Congress, 
meeting in Washington, D. C., May 10-18, 1940, 
has two cardinal purposes: To advance scien- 
tific thought and achievement; and to assist in 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan American Union, which 
occurs in April. 

In addition to the various sciences, the 11 sec- 
tions of the Congress include sections on public 
health and medicine, economics and sociology, 
and education. 

The Seventh American Scientific Congress 
was held in Mexico City in 1935. 


May Day—Child Health Day 


Child Health Day will be observed on May 
1, 1940, in many States under the auspices of the 
State departments of health, in accordance with 
the proclamation of the President of the United 
States. 

In addition to publications already available 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor has prepared the following 
pamphlets, which will be sent free on request, 
for use in planning Child Health Day programs: 

Facts About Child Health. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, March 1940. 11 pp. Processed. 

Facts About Crippled Children. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, March 1940. 15 pp. Processed. 
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